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the influence of natural selection has not prevented
actions hurtful to life being sometimes accom-
panied by pleasant sensations. Its tendency to do
so has been much more effective in the lower
orders of animal life than in the higher. The
latter, especially man, possess the power of repre-
senting ideal states in the imagination, and are
thus able to avoid actions hurtful to life, although
these actions are pleasant at the time. For the
hurtful consequences of the action may be so
vividly represented in idea as to outweigh the in-
fluence of the present pleasure which could be got
from its enjoyment.1

And further, the analysis of volition involved in
the argument seems to be insufficient. For there
are other springs of action to be taken account
of than pleasure and its opposite. Habit, imita-
tion, and interests of a more comprehensive kind
than desire of pleasant feeling, are all motives to
action. It is true that pleasure is always felt in
the successful performance of an action, and it is
also true that the inhibition of will is always
painful; but it is none the less incorrect to look
either upon the pleasure that follows from the
action, or the pain that would be the result of its
inhibition as, in ordinary cases, the motive. It is
motives of a different kind than pleasure, such as

1 Cf. Fiske, Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy (1874), ii.
332 f.